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century, and which is typical of the very best in modern French 
scholarship. 

Roger B. Merriman. 

The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in 
England during the Interregnum. By Louise Fargo Brown, 
Ph.D., Instructor in History, Wellesley College. [Prize Essays 
of the American Historical Association.] (Washington: Ameri- 
can Historical Association; London: Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press. 1912. Pp. xi, 258.) 

Among the most interesting phenomena of the historiography of the 
Puritan Revolution is the steady appearance of monograph after mono- 
graph upon particular phases of that important and, as it is beginning to 
appear, many-sided period. So far from having exhausted its possibil- 
ities, as many persons supposed not so very many years ago, Professor 
Gardiner's work has been but the introduction to study at once more 
detailed and more extended. Like the elucidation of the French Revolu- 
tion which has gone along not dissimilar lines, the English revolutionary 
epoch is developing a literature which will presently make the rewriting 
of the whole history of the period imperative. The contributions of 
Professor Firth to the military and political side of the great struggle, 
with his promised contribution to its social and economic phases; the 
work of Bischoffshausen, Prayer, Bowman, and Jones in its foreign rela- 
tions; of Inderwick and Notestein on the legal and superstitious side; 
of Rannie on the major-generals; of Hoenig and Baldock on its tactics 
and strategy; of Miss Hickson and Prendergast and Father Murphy on 
Ireland and of Douglas on Scotland; with others too numerous to 
mention here, has served not merely to illuminate the dark corners and 
supplement the monumental survey of Professor Gardiner ; it has, slowly 
but surely, tended to alter our general view of the period. 

In this long category of investigation the present work of Miss Brown 
occupies an unusually interesting and useful place. We have long since 
passed the time of abuse written by the Royalist enemies of Cromwell; 
we have gone through the Republican condemnation; we are still not 
quite out of the era of democratic praise; it is but natural that we 
should, especially at this present time, find historians of those other 
opponents of the Cromwellian regime who were not Royalist and for 
whom the term Republican is less than adequate. The Levellers and 
Diggers have found a chronicler, John Lilburne an apologist, Harrison 
and John Rogers, among others, their biographers. It is peculiarly 
appropriate, therefore, that the millennial sects, Anabaptists and Fifth 
Monarchists, should, as a body, have their day before the bar of history, 
as they had their share in the events of their time. How considerable 
that share was, Miss Brown has well indicated in her closing pages. 
But she has laid so much stress upon their opposition that one is apt to 
forget that it was their support which enabled Puritanism to reach its 
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" high water mark " in the nominated Parliament. Nor is it, perhaps, 
always safe to judge a body by the utterances of its professed leaders, 
especially when they are of the type of Feake. The " fighting Baptists ", 
in short, like the " fighting Quakers ", perhaps never bore such a pro- 
portion to the " praying brethren " as the noise of their preachers or 
the fears of their opponents might lead one to believe. That the body 
as a whole played no such part in the Restoration as in the earlier period 
is due perhaps as much to the causes which led most other men to 
acquiesce in settled government as to any which related to particular 
religious bias. 

For her work Miss Brown, whose study of parties in the Convention 
Parliament showed her ability in such a field, is well qualified. There 
are few tasks more difficult than tracing the history of a minority which, 
like an undiscovered star, must be judged rather by its effect on other 
bodies than by direct observation of its own activity. " Apparent ", 
" probable ", " must have ", these are the terms which, of necessity, 
continually occur. But, had she done no more, and she has done much, 
she lays us all under obligation for the light she has shed on the " fire in 
the rear " which so harassed the Cromwellian rule. 

W. C. Abbott. 

The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754. By George Louis Beer. 
Part I. The Establishment of the System, 1660-1688. In two 
volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
xvi, 381 ; vii, 382.) 

Within recent years the focus of interest in the field of American 
colonial history has shifted from the colonies as independent products 
of evolution to the colonies as dependencies and integral parts of a great 
empire. The new attitude has led to a patient examination of a formi- 
dable aggregate of manuscript sources in English repositories where 
they have long remained undisturbed or lightly touched.. As a result 
many dark spots in the history of the old British empire have been 
illuminated, and customary, one-sided, and superficial generalizations 
have been forced to yield to knowledge and conclusions based on sound 
historical scholarship. Mr. Beer has taken a prominent and profitable 
part in this movement. In a series of volumes he has undertaken to 
describe the very fundamental and complex subject of the old British 
colonial-commercial system. The period of origins of British colonial 
policy from the days of Raleigh to the close of Cromwell's ascendency, 
and the period of disintegration during the critical decade which pre- 
ceded the Stamp Act, were subject to critical study in volumes presented 
five and six years ago respectively. The author now turns attention to 
the Restoration period when the colonial system was formally created. 

The words of praise which welcomed the appearance of Mr. Beer's 
earlier works, thorough, clear, judicial, may well be offered again. His 
studies are models of historical scholarship and workmanship. With 



